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PREFACE. 
IS muſt give great fatiefattion to al the 

friends of liberty to perceive that the 
application to parliament * the repeal of 
the Corporation and Teſt Acts begins to 
create a great degree of general attention, 
and that both the friends and the enemies 
of a complete toleration (for that, in reality, is 
the thing contended for) are making their 
appeal to the public. This will contribute 
to excite ſtill more attention, and thereby 
bring us the ſooner to tlie object at which 
we all profeſs to be aiming, viz. a general 
concurrence of opinion with reſpect to every 
thing that is true and right, and the general 
prevalence of maxims of government agree- 
able to them. 


The preſent times are remarkably favour- 
able to free inquiry, and conſequently to the 
cauſe of truth, and that of liberty, both 
civil and religious; and the zealous friends 
of truth and liberty will not neglect to im 

b 


duty 


i PREFACE. 

prove ſo precious an opportunity. It is our 
duty to call upon every man who has ears tf 
bear, and form his judgment. Let even 
claim of right, by men and chriſtians, he 
now produced, and urged ; and let the advo. 
cates for civil or eccleſiaſtical tyranny he, 
if poſſible, compelled to hear them, and to 
produce their fronge/t reaſons in oppoſition 
to them. 


It is high time to come to a deciſion in 
queſtions of this moment. As the prophet 
of old ſaid, Why halt ye between to oprmons? 
F Fehovah be God, ſerve bim; but if Bad 
then ſerve him; if a ſtate of liberty be ft 
for man, let him enjoy it; if not, let him 
crouch and fubmit, without making any 
more reſiſtance. If men have a natur 


right to the exerciſe of their religion, what. 


ever it may be, uncontrouled by civil power 
and not ſubject to any civil penalties or di. 
abilities, let all thoſe who are now opprelkd 
on this account, and held in a ſtate of unjult 
and diſgraceful ſervitude, riſe as one man, and 
aſſert their freedom. And if there be any who 
pretend to a right to impoſe their opinions 
upon their fellow men and fellow-chriſtians 
and to ſubject them to any civil penalties 
for not thinking as they do, let -_ 7 
c 


alled upon to prove their right to-ſucha pre- 
Wogative ; and if it ſhould appear that they 
Wc nothing but zumbers, or long preſerip- 
, unſupported by reaſon or argument, 
WW. favour of their pretenſions, let ſuch a 
anifeſt and impudent uſurpation be ex- 
Woſed and exploded, as it ought to be; and 
t filence be conſidered as a confeſſion of 
Wuilt, 


While men are rational beings, -it muſt 
e ſufficient to appeal to their reaſon, and 
I prejudice will in time give way be- 
dre it. Let us then never ceaſe to urge 


ur reaſons, and exhibit all our grievances. 
Ne ſhall well deſerve to bear any burdens 


at may be impoſed upon us while we make 
o complaint, and thereby ſuffer others to 
Wnagine that we think ourſelves made to 
ear them, and that we have no cauſe: of 


. 


ID | 


* . * 


dmplaint, 


If our enemies aſk us where we mean to 

op, let us anſwer, no where ſhort of the 
ttainment of all our juſt rights, and the 
ermination of their injuſtice towards us; 
at we ſhall think ourſelves aggrieved, and 

ave cauſe for complaint, till the govern- 
ent under which we live ſhall look with an 
equal 
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equal eye upon all who are equally goed 4 
fette, and till the ſame laws ſhall afford equi 


protection to every man who is eq 


peaceable and well-behaved, whatever be hui 
opinion and practice in matters of religia 
as well as of philoſophy. Let every acta 
that affects the peace of fociety be propel 


animadverted upon; but where no perſa 
is diſturbed himſelf, let him not be pe. 
mitted to complain of others. In ſhor 
let us adhere to the clear diſtinction lai 
down by our Saviour, in giving to Cale 
the things that are Ceſar's, and to God th 
things that are God's. 
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T T is, 1 believe, little diſappointment to the Diſ- 
ſenters that their juſt claims have again been 
ejected. The progreſs of that conviction which 
ntereſt oppoſes, and which is urged only by ap- 
Wpcals to reaſon and equity, is always flow; but in 
Wcturn, it is finally ſure, in every country where a 
ir hearing can be obtained for the cauſe of truth. 
he Diſſenters will probably think hat almoſt a 
riumph, which was ſo reſpectable an effort; re- 
pectable not only from the near approach to equality 
n numbers, but much more ſo from the manifeſt 
ſuperiority in fair argument on the ſide of their ſup- 
porters. The appellation of pompous nothings be- 
owed on the ſpeech of their principal antagoniſt 
ppeared to give offence, and was cenſured as un- 
andid; yet, ſurely, if a ſeries of declamation founded 
B upon 


2 The Spirit of the Conſtitution, and 


upon aſſumption of the main points of the argy. 
ment can deſerve ſuch a title, it was properly applied 
That the requiſition of the Diſſenters was dangeroꝶ 
to the church, and that this danger alſo involve 
that of the ſtate, were poſitions which their friend 
combated with the greateſt force of argument. Thi 
ſpeaker, however, adhered to his opinion on th 
ſubject, and it has the decided ſanction of his ay 
thority. 


What weight this ought to carry, may be 
eſtimated by a few conſiderations on the publi 
character of the perſon who on this occaſion hy 
again ſtood forth as the guardian of the nation 
laws and director of its counſels. Was it not ii 
whoſe whole public conduct has been dictated hy 
narrow principles and ſhort-ſighted policy ?—mhy 
by way of trying or tricking the Americans, l. 
zarded the kindling a furious flame by the impol- 
tion of a paltry tax, as trivial in its product, as u 
juſt and unconſtitutional in its principle ?—whohy 
adviſing the inſolent rejection of the petition of tl 
American Congreſs, precipitated the nation into: 
civil war?—who was ſo devoid of ſagacity, 28 
to foreſee that our ancient enemies would ſeize thi 
occaſion to involve us in a general war? —who, 3 
his own friends affert, contrary to his judgmen, 
perſiſted in the moſt ruinous and impolitic plans d 
adminiſtration, merely to keep himſelf in office; : 
crime that will bring curfes on his head to the late 


ages of the Britiſh name who has always bet 
the 


the miſerable cant of low-minded men in all periods, 


cellence of preſent inſtitutions? To have ſuch a man 
for their political enemy, can be no diſcredit to the 
WDiſenters. 


S Fr & &..6 TI 


ments made uſe of in and out of parliament in the 
ate debate on the repeal of the teſt act. I regard 

it as ſufficiently proved, that the Diſſenters have a 
eb to what they demanded —that the dangers 
uppoſed likely to accrue to the church from a com- 
Wliance were perfectly chimerical — and that the 
alliance between church and ſtate is not a natural 
re, but formed by intereſted policy to the real de- 
Wriment of both. I mean to take new ground — 
Wpenly to carry the attack into the enemy's quarters, 
nd to ſhew them, that if any denomination of ſub- 
Qs are to be ſuſpected of diſaffection to their 
Wountry, it is themſelves. I ſhall attempt to 
rove, hat the conſtitution of the church of England, 
r from being, as its panegyriſts aſſert, ſuited to 
he conſtitution of the ſtate, is in its nature entirely dif- 
rent from it, and in its operation adverſe to it. 


men 
= It will, I ſuppoſe, be on all hands admitted, that 
f id e eſſence of the Britiſh conſtitution conſiſts in an 


ſemblage of three diſtinct parts; each in itſelf in- 
lependent, and poſſeſſed of a power of controuling 
e exertions of the others. If in theſe three parts 

B 2 One 


of the Church of England compared. 3 


the ſtrenuous oppoſer of every plan for the melio- 
ration of our conſtitution, adopting for argument 


concerning the dangers of innovation, and the ex- 


It is not my preſent purpoſe to repeat the argu- 
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4 The Spirit of the Conflitution, ane 
one ſeems to take the lead, as being entruſted with 
the exerciſe of the whole executive power, its au. 
thority is ſuppoſed to be efficaciouſly balanced by 
the power of the purſe, which is fully in the hand 
of another. Many will likewife admit into the 
idea of this conſtitution, the irreſiſtible, though ire. 
gularly exerted ſway of the people, watching over, 
and modifying the energies of all the reſt. Now i 
conſidering the effect which the eccleſiaſtical con. 
ſtitution of England may produce upon the civil i 
is to be regarded under two heads; one, that which 
proceeds from the influence of a ſuppoſed reſem- 
blance of ſtructure, and which may be termed #: 
direct; the other, that arifing from the direct open 
tion of its power and authority, 


I. With reſped&t to fimilarity of form, though ti 
upper and lower houſes of convocation, with tit 
king at their head, form an apparent model of tl 
conſtitution in ſtate, yet it will be manifeſt on ti 
ſlighteſt conſideration, that this is merely apparen, 
and that the eſſential principles of the two ate pt 
fectly different. The popular baſis of our di 
conſtitution has not the leaſt parallel in the ec 
ſiaſtical; for neither in the choice, ſuperintendend 
or maintenance of miniſters, nor in the paſſing 
eccleſiaſtical ordinances, have the people any vun 
whatſoever ; and it will not, I prefume, be aſſem 
that the /aity are not a part of the church as weld 
the clergy. Then, even the lower houſe of com 
cation is in great part not an elected body at all, b 


compoſed of perſons who ſit by virtue of _ 
wil 


which they have been appointed by the crown. 
Farther, the convocation is fo far from being inde- 
ndent, that though regularly aſſembled, it is in 
ie power of the crown to prevent it from perform- 
Ws 2 ſingle act; and this power has for a long pe- 
od in reality been exerciſed, ſo as to render the 
ery name of convocation almoſt ridiculous*: The 
urch of England therefore poſſeſſes in itſelf no 
Weoillative power whatever; and its executive power 
conducted upon principles abſolutely different 
om thoſe of our civil juriſprudence, the mild and 


Perfect ſimilar to thoſe which have prevailed in 
he moſt arbitrary countries, How then can a 
ember of ſuch a church, whether layman or 
lergyman, from its conſtitution derive any ideas of 
hoſe rights of mankind which are the foundation 
of all civil liberty? This is enough with reſpect to 
He influence of the church as it might ſerve for a 
aal to the ſtate. 


II. The direct influence of the eccleſiaſtical ſyſ- 
em eſtabliſhed among us 1s a more important con- 
ſideration. This influence has ever been, as it was 
deſigned to be, very great; and it operates, by its 
doctrines, and by the powers and emoluments it 
45 the inſtrument of conferring. 


That the doctrine of the church of England has 


ever been that of abſolute and unconditional ſub- 


B 3 miſſion 
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equitable ſpirit of which is ſo juſtly our boaſt — but 


The convocation gaped ; but could not ſpeak.” Duni. 
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' miſſion to the ruling powers is, I believe, a circum. 


part of their civil polity, And though ſuch if 


6 The Spirit of the Conſtitution, and 


ſtance common to it tand all other chriſtian church | 
which have been eſtabliſhed by ſtates, and mal 


doctrine may be thought peculiarly inconfiſtey 
when applied to a form of government which hy 
been brought to its preſent improved ſtate by n 
peated acts of reſſiſtance, yet it would in the org 
nary courſe of things be excuſable were ſubſeny 
tion equally directed to the three branches of ti 
ſupreme authority, or rather to the combination q 
all the three. It is true that ſuch a modification i 
the rule of obedience has been adopted by churd 
men in general, eſpecially ſince the acceſſion of th 
preſent royal family; but the public forms of wy. 
ſhip, remaining unaltered, ſtill excluffvely dim 
the reverence of the people to the king as their 
ruler, and the fountain of all civil authority. Thi 
in the uſual prayer for his Majeſty, God is addreſſi 
as © the only ruler of princes” which expreſſ 
if it has any appropriate meaning, muſt imply, th 
kings are accountable to the Supreme Being alu 
for the exerciſe of their office —a ſentiment perfeth 
treaſonable to the ſpirit of our conſtitution. | 
may, indeed, be repreſented as only an echo of the 
legal maxim © that the king can do no wrong 
but this is allowed only to exclude perſonal reſpor 
ſibility ; whereas the other ſuppoſes no human cot- 
troul of any kind over the ſovereign's actions.“ 
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In the ſame prayer, the unqualified petition “ ſtrengthen him that 
he may vanquiſh and overcome all his enemies, though I ſupp 
referring only to foreign foes or declared rebels, is yet highly unbe 
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of the Churth of England, compared. 7 
In the communion ſervice, one of the prayers for 
the king beſeeches © that we and all his ſubjects, 
duly conſidering whoſe authority be hath, may faith- 
fully ſerve, honour, and humbly obey him.” This 
authority certainly does not mean that conferred 
on him by his people. Even the prayer for. the 
high court of parliament inculcates no other idea 
of it than a branch of the king's council; and the 
king's name is twice brought forwards in it, with 
epithets and accompaniments ſtudiouſly employed 
to fix on it the principal intereſt. On the language 
employed in the ſervices for the thirtieth of January 
and twenty-ninth of May it is needleſs to com- 
ment, as their avowed purpoſe was to commemorate 
the inſeparable alliance between monarchy and the 
church ; and what monarchy was in the notions of 
churchmen at that time, every one knows. Even 
in the ſervice for the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, 
the leading ideas are thoſe of obedience due to a 
king, and his connection with the church as its 
head; and not a tittle appears to intimate his ſubor- 
dination to the laws, or the national authority by 
which his family received the crown. © Give us 
« grace to obey him chearfully, and willingly for 
* conicience ſake” “ let not hereſies and falſe doc- 
* trines diſturb the peace of the church, nor ſchiſms 
* and cauſeleſs diviſions weaken it, but grant us to 
be of one mind in ſerving thee our God, and 
© obeying him according to thy will.” 


coming the humility and charity of a chriſtian. Muſt he ever be in 
the right, and axe not the ſame prayers offered for all other kings ? 


B 4 Thus 
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Thus the language of the church in its publi 
offices is that, not of our mixed conſtitution, but of | 
pure monarchy ; and what influence the conſtant 
petition of ſuch expreſſions muſt have upon wii 
minds of the unthinking vulgar, may eaſily be c 
ceived, The effect has ever been, and ſtill ou 
tinues to be, that every member of the natiq 
church, in proportion as he is zealous for its ſom 
and doctrines, and regular in his attendance upg 
its ordinances, is biaſſed towards the monarchie 
part of the government, and in it centers that ſpin 
of loyalty, which ought to comprehend the v 
ſtate, not be monopolized by one who is only i 
firſt ſervant, 


Whether the determined oppoſition to any alta 
tion of the liturgy proceeds from the clergy o 
trembling under the apprehenſion that innovatm 
of any kind would affect their temporal intereſts, d 
whether it is alſo foſtered and fomented by the crom 
and its miniſters for ends of their own, I ven 
not to decide; but certain it is, that a very ſtray 
political argument for the neceſſity of an alteration 
may be drawn from the conſideration of its ha 
been framed under the direction of the Tudors u 
Stuarts, who were glad to ſupport their exaltt 
ideas of regal prerogative by the powerful aid d 
religion. Is it in the nature of things poſſible tid 
ſentiments dictated by tyrants and flaves ſhould fi 
the views and feelings of freemen? If we coul 
not now endure the cant of James in the parliamem 


why ſhould we be obliged to hear it in the church 
But 
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But the influence of the doctrines and language 
the church, great as it is, is not ſo exactly aſ- 

nable, and demonſtratively operative, as that pro- 
ding from the advantages of wealth, rank, and 
- which the crown by means of the church has 
beſtow. Without aſcribing to the clergy a greater 
re of ambition and cupidity than to other men 
Id the annals of mankind will not allow us to 
aclude that in any country they have 1%) it is very 
ious that, as a body, they muſt continually have 
eit eyes turned towards the ſource of their ho- 
ors and emoluments; and when it is conſidered, 
at the king of England has the uncontrouled ap- 
dintment of twenty-ſix ſpintual lords, who are in- 
bted to him for eſtate as well as title, together 
ith deans, archdeacons, prebends, canons, and 
her dignitaries in abundance, beſides the diſpoſal 
a great number of parochial livings, it cannot 
1 a moment be doubted which way this order will 
Wan in every controverſy between the ſeveral 
ranches of the legiſlature, Their favourite adage 
vo biſhop, no king” though apparently refuted by 
arious facts, yet muſt be allowed to have weight 
ben applied to an abſalute king; for as ſuch an one 
ould in no ſtate long ſupport himſelf without the 
id of ſome powerful body whoſe intereſts were al- 
ted to his, ſo where the ſtanding army is not ſuf- 


cient to enforce the people's ſubjection, the aſ- 
ſtance of a hierarchy connected with the crown 
as been found of admirable uſe; and all muſt ac- 
nowledge that none was ever conſtituted ſo ex- 


relsly for this purpoſe as the church of England, 


improved 


S 


10 - The Spirit of the Conftitution; and. 


improved by placing the king, inſtead of the pope, M 
its head. A compariſon has more than once d 
made between the three principal forms of chu 
government, as they naturally allied them 
with different civil governments; and it has he 
faid, that popery is particularly ſuited to the gem 
of abſolute monarchy, the Engliſh church to tl 
of mixed monarchy, and the preſbyterian to tl 
of a republic. But it is upon a very trifling a 
that this ſcale is formed; for by what ſound rea 
ing can it be ſhewn, that a prieſthood profeſſingu 
limited obedience to a foreign prelate, independe 
of and ſuperior to all local ſovereigns, is more like 
to become the ſatellites of regal authority, than a 
other, which acknowledges their king for their i 
head, and receives from him alone all the honowli 
and dignities attached to their order? 


It is true, that the great body of our infen 
clergy, whoſe expectations are very limited, u 
who are chiefly influenced either by gratitude uM 
thoſe individuals who have already patronized then 
or by the hope of future favours from (ſimi 
ſources, are little affected by his cauſe of attads 
ment to the crown: and as in this country the tems 
poral intereſts of the clergy are happily blende 
with thoſe of the laity, it may be ſuppoſed ti 
they will (as far as they can riſe above prof 
fional prejudices) be as ſenſible of the benefits 
a free conſtitution, as their fellow- ſubjects. 4 
with pleaſure I acknowledge, that ſome clergymd 
of this deſcription have ſtood forth as the warmil 
adyocats 
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4vocates for liberty. But in making this con- 
mon, I have a right to aſſume it as an unanſwer- 

or reply to the ſuſpicions entertained of the Diſ- 

enters as favourers of republicaniſm. For if it be 

Le, that our mixed government is by experience 

-- WW: oved to be the beſt poſſible, not a ſingle reaſon 

an be ſuggeſted why tbey ſhould wiſh to change it, 

ho can have no intereſt whatſoever diftin& from 

hat of their country. All their habits, all their 

\rlieft aſſociations are in favour of limited mo- 

archy ; and they have no motive even to controul 

r diminiſh the-regal prerogatives, unleſs as far as 

ey have been found injurious to the public wel- 

Wc. But after a majority of the repreſentatives of 

e nation have declared the power of the crown 

do great, it can ſurely be no imputation on any in- 

viduals to profeſs the ſame opinion. I am not 

ow, however, writing an apology for a body of 

n who need none; — let thoſe prepare apologies 

bo are conſcious of being juſt objects of ſuſpicion 
om their principles or conduct. 


Various, and I truſt weighty, arguments have 
dove been adduced to prove that the church of 
ngland, by its conſtitution, muſt in general be 
bſervient to the intereſts of the monarchical part of 
ur government. It remains only to confirm them 
)y appeals to fact. The perſon before alluded to 

the moſt determined oppoſer of the Diſſenters 
laims, is ſaid in his ſpeech to have ventured upon 
like appeal, for proof of the neceſſary connection 


petween church and ſtate, and that the proſperity 
of 


12 The Spirit of the Conſtitution, and, 
of the one ever accompanied that of the och 
That under the protection of the ſtate, as rendeli 
firm and flouriſhing by the principles of equiti 
government, the church has lived in peace oi 
plenty, will readily be granted; and ſo far a conky 
in the proſperity of both may truly be aflerted; M 
that the leading principles of the one have bee 
all in union with thoſe of the other—that they hay 
in the leaſt co-operated towards that eſtabliſhny 
of public affairs which now, I hope, a great ml 
Jority of Engliſhmen think a happy one, is u 
contradicted by the whole tenor of Engliſh hiſtay 


To begin with the reſtoration does not i 
church reckon among her golden days the renal 
that unprincipled profligate Charles the ſecond, i 
did ſhe not conſtantly abet all thoſe tyramal 
maxims and deſigns which repeatedly brought 
conſtitution to the brink of ruin ? In the 
ing reign the danger to both was common, an 
a time inſpired common meaſures for ſelf-preſen 
tion, in which even the perſecuted Diſſenters a 
dially joined. But even the heroes and marin 
the church ſoon ſhowed, that when they reſiſted 
tacks upon zheir rights and properties, they had! 
idea of extending that principle of reſiſtance to 
effectual ſecurity of the conſtitution, ſtill leſs to 
advantage for the cauſe of liberty. The gon 
revolution itſelf has never, even to the pres 
day, been regarded by high churchmen in 1 
other light than as a dubious meaſure, only jul 
able from the dangers of the church, and by 


Ld 


of the Church of England, compared. 13 
ad ns to be propoſed as an example for future times, 
o be pleaded as a deciſion of the conſtitution 
arour of the rights of the people. The late 
renary celebration of this event ſuffici 
orered how little the ſtaunch friends of the 
ch wiſhed to re-kindle the lamp of liberty from 
h a light. In the laſt years of queen Ann the 
ch triumphed, and the friends of freedom trem- 
d. The acceſſion of the Brunſwick family was 
os to the high-church party which they moſt 
oy felt; and the fanatic cry of the danger of the 
rch was the conſequence of the ſecurity of the 
e. Such was the prevalence of diſaffection 
Wong the eſtabliſhed clergy, that I heſirate not to 
rt, that at leaft two thirds of the whole body, 
after the period of the rebellion in 1745, re- 
xded as uſurpers thoſe ſovereigns for whom they 
nd themſelves to offer up a nation's prayers. 
e church again reſiſted the crown; but it was 
y for the purpoſe of preſerving all its preroga- 
es in their full extent for the hereditary monarch, 
en the popular one ſhould be removed. The 
Wtory of the preſent reign would not leſs forcibly 
nirm the poſition I have been maintaining; but 
tranſactions ſo recent it is needleſs to ſpeak. 
ch, then, is the boaſted conformity between the 
urch of England and the Britiſh conſtitution, that 
e firſt has ever apprehended its danger from the 
eaſures employed to meliorate and ſtrengthen the 
xcond; and the latter has regarded the triumph of 
e former as the worſt of auguries ! 


The 


14 The Spirit of the Conſtitution, c. 

Tphe eſtabliſned church probably comprizes u 
tenths of the people of England; but in this 1 
number it is to be preſumed that there are my 
who, ſuperior to the narrow views of a ſect, and; 
garding their characters of Engliſhmen as the 
of all ſocial ties, are indifferent to every thing in 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment but what conduces to 
advancement of religion and morality; and ſcrub 
not to oppoſe every part of its ſpirit which is hot 
to the rights of their fellow-citizens, and the prin 
ples of civil liberty. Such a. perſon will prob | 
from conſiderations like thoſe which have been u 
ſuggeſted, look with ſome ſuſpicion on the p 
and influence of an order, which muſt ever he | 
weight in that ſcale of the conſtitution which bt 
moſt danger of preponderating. He will thereiwlifl 
rejoice that there exiſts another body, charaCtenalli 
by a reſiſtance to the claims of church authom i 
and knowing them for the firm friends of freedan 
without any intereſts ſeparate from thoſe of th 
country, he will not be diſpleaſed to ſee them, 1 
ſuch ſituations as their rank and abilities may fa 
entitle them to, ſtanding forth as the ſteady oppoles 
of all encroachments on the nation's rights. | 
this ſentiment there will be nothing inconſiſt 
with a regard to the real credit and intereſt of tix 
church to which, as a religious ſociety, he gives te 
preference, 
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is always an advantage to a good cauſe to be 
fully diſcuſſed. It's friends, therefore, are under 


al obligation to thoſe of it's enemies who oppoſe 
Wopenly, and produce before the public whatever 
ey imagine to be unfayourable to it. Whereas 
ments which are kept out of ſight, and yet are 
| ppoſed to exiſt, will by many be thought to have 
Wore weight than they really have ; eſpecially if 
be in the breaſts of men who have acquired a 
araCter for their ſenſe and underſtanding. Becauſe 
ill be taken for granted, that ſenſible men will 
t be influenced by weak or fooliſh reaſons. 


The Diſſenters are therefore much obliged to the 
thor of the above-mentioned Letters, who has been 
poſed to be the Biſhop of Saliſbury, for thus openly 
aging what he thought to be a ſufficient anſwer 


C to 


Remarks on Two Letters 


to all the pleas of the Diſſenters for the abolitin if 
the Teſt and Corporation Acts. And he writes w q 
ſo much apparent ſelf- ſatisfaction, that it is « 
he entertained no fuſpicion of the weakneſs «i ; 
arguments; and I dare ſay will be ſurprized at; 
appearance of ſtrength in this reply to them, iſ 
confidence, however, is the offspring of ſuch oi 
treme ignorance, and ſuch a total unacquaintedyy 
with the ſubject on which he writes, that I cn 
perſuade myſelf that theſe Letters are the produfy 
of Biſhop Barrington, who, being the ſon of a ſta 
and learned Diſſenter, muſt ſurely know ſometiwl 
more of their principles than this writer appear! 
do. For it is evident that he had neither read n 
thought upon the ſubject, as I have no doubt ai 
ſhewing, if not to the ſatisfaction of himſelf, a 

to that of all impartial readers. 


I therefore conclude from appearances, thatdd 
Letters were written by ſome clergyman hot 
never acquainted with any Diſſenters, or hu 
any of their writings; and when perſons will 
to write without reading any thing except on. 
ſide of the queſtion, and without converſingnt 
any body who could inform them better, they d 
not but expoſe the cauſe they mean to ſerve. EN 
thing that this writer has advanced admits d 
eaſy a reply, that a child may be made to ſee 
force of it. 


But, indeed, it can hardly be ſuppoſed not a 
chat a biſhop, or clergyman, but even chat e. i 


addreſſed to Proteſtant Delegates. 19 
Wm ian, of the preſent age, can be ſo ignorant as this 
nieer is of the diſtinction of ſets among chriſtians. 

Would you,” ſays he“, have him,” i. e. the 
hief magiſtrate, © be to-day an Athanaſian, to- 
morrow an Arian, then a Socinian, then an Uni- 
tarian, &c.“ as if all Unitarians were not either 
rians or Sociniaus, but a ſet of chriſtians totally 
"— int from both. - | 


SECTION IL 


the Diſſenters not having a Right to complain of not 
being appointed to Offices, to fill which no Perſon can 
pretend to have a Right, 


J{SSENTERS, ſays this wonderful reaſoner f, 
have no right to complain, becauſe appoint- 
nts to offices are matters of choice in the elector, 
t of right in the elected. You have no ground,” 
ſays, © to complain that you are deprived of 
= our rights and privileges in being kept out of 

em; for you never had a right or privilege, 

ndependent of choice exerciſed by others, to get 


nto thoſe offices.” 


Wu: certainly there is cauſe of complaint if a man 
not o not 2/7gible to offices, to which others are 


Letter II. p. 9. + Letter I. p. 15. * 
C 2 eligible, 
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eligible, though he cannot complain of not bei 
actually eleFed; becauſe this is a difference ini 
fituation to his diſadvantage, and conſequently t 
law that makes the difference is a partial one, V 
do not require that the king ſhould call any p 
cular Diſſenters into offices of truſt or power, 
that, if he ſhould think proper to chuſe them, ly 
choice ſhould be valid. What we plead wi 
therefore, is, in fact, both the enlarging of the kl 
power of chuſing, and our own privilege of b 
the objects of his choice. And if © the chief 

e giſtrate,” as this writer ſays “, © is bound to dl 

ce riſh thoſe who have devoted their abilities u | 


* 


ce their fortunes, to the public ſervice, in confident 
ce public protection, the Diſſenters have a pet 
claim to his favour. For no body of men «i 
ſtood forth, at the riſk of their lives and fo in | 
in defence of the conſtitution of this country, wt 
it was ſubverted by James II. nor was any ſet oft 
ſo zealous for the revolution, or ſuch ſteady int 
to the princes of the Brunſwick line, as the N 
ſenters, 


It may, perhaps, aſſiſt this writer to under 
me a little better, if, inſtead of his caſe of the N 
ſenters, I put another exactly like it. Suppoli 
law ſhould be made to incapacitate all who 
been educated at any particular college in O 
or Cambridge from being biſhops, would not e 
perſon educated in that college have reaſon to c 
plain of partiality and injuſtice ; though, if that 


Letter I. p. 18. 
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had never been made, none of them might actually 
have been made biſhops. It is not the not being 
elle, but the not being eligible, to certain offices that 
we complain of. But this curious reaſoner (I hope 
not biſhop Barrington) was not able to perceive 
any differenne between theſe two very different 


chings. 


SECTION I. 


: Of the Diſenters incapacitating themſelves for civil 
| | Offices. 


HIS profound reaſoner farther ſays“, that the 
Diſſenters have no reaſon to complain of inca- 
WH acitation for civil offices, becauſe by chuſing to be 
Diſſenters they incapacitate themſelves. © It is 
* not,” he ſays, © a fair inſinuation that you are 
* incapacitated from holding offices of truſt, ho- 
* nour, and emolument, by government. The 
* incapacity originates from yourſelves, and reſts 
with you,—Suppoſe a prieſt of the eſtabliſhed 
church ſhould wiſh to exerciſe ſome trade, or 
to repreſent a borough or county. The law 
* forbids a prieſt to become a farmer, merchant, 
or manuſacturer; it forbids alſo a prieſt (though 


Letter I, p. 6. 
C3 ce not 
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c not a deacon). to ſit in the houſe, of comma 
« becauſe he is incapacitated by his orders, but th 
cc incapacity was his own. voluntary act. He hy 
te therefore no juſt cauſe to complain. Ia 
ce chuſe to maintain principles which do not ac 
te with one part of the government, and goyen, 
«© ment does not think it expedient to encoury 
« thoſe your principles. You therefore yoluntarh 
te incapacitate yourſelves for receiving favour d 
te government, and thence complain without red 


ground.“ 


| 
| 


As this writer is rather ſlow of apprehenſion, al 
does not readily diſtinguiſh things that differ, I ſul 
put another caſe, but exactly ſimilar to his own. He 
is not, I dare ſay, aware of it; but a heathen perk 
cutor of chriſtians might have defended his condut 
upon the ſame principles, and have adopted i 
ſame language. He who tolerated none but he 
thens might ſay to the chriſtians, © Gentlemen, Ia 
« ſorry that I cannot allow you your lives or you 
ce liberty; but you have nothing to complain d 
« You know the laws, that chriſtians are doomedu 
te the ſtake, or the mines. Why, therefore, wk 
« you chuſe to come under that deſcription of meal 
« You chuſe to maintain principles which do u 
ce accord with the government, and governmes 
« does not think it expedient to encourage thut 
cc your principles. You therefore voluntarily ina. 

c pacitate yourſelves for receiving any favour, ad 
your complaint is without real ground.“ 


Bu 
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But is not this language a cruel inſult upon men 
hoſe judgment and conſciences will not allow them 
WW. :hink or act otherwiſe than they do, as chriſtians, 
W - cidenters ; and whoſe principles would not lead 
hem to diſturb others in judging or acting as they 


ven, ay think proper. This method of reaſoning is no 
wa oof of the writer being himſelf a man of principle 
tay: conſcience ; for ſuch perſons will have ſome 


eſpect for the principles and conſciences of others. 
would not therefore depend upon him for acting 
be ſays he ſhould *, if the preſent. eſtabliſhment 
Wc overturned, viz. that he would join ſome, ſet of 
igeenters. I rather think that he would be with 
een eſtabliſnment, as ſuch. | | 


This writer never conſidered that every argu- 
ent which he puts in favour of a prateſtant civil 
yovernor, would apply equally well to the caſe of a 
atholic one, or of an heathen emperor before the 
ime of Conſtantine. I will alſo ſuggeſt- to him, 
what I dare ſay never once occurred to his own 
oughts ; that if chriſtianity ſupported itſelf, and 
ven prevailed againſt all oppoſition for three hun- 
red years, without any civil eſtabliſhment at all, 
t may well be truſted to itſelf now. It's having 
ccourſe to the aid of the civil magiſtrate at this 
ay, is like a man full grown taking to ſuch leading 


STEELE YL: 


thak | rings as he had never uſed when he was an infant. 
" Or it is ſuppoſing chriſtianity to be grown old and 


infirm, which is certainly an unjuſt reflection upon 
it, and ſuch as none of its friends would make, or 
inſinuate. | 


Letter II. p. 43. 


SECTION III. 


/ Danger to the State from employing Sefariy, 


| THIS writer has no idea of government emply. 
442 


perſons of different religions, but by g 


each of them in their turn, and for the time, greg 


influence in the ſtate. © Now, as in this count! 


ſays he“, © there muſt be a chief magiſtrate, 


te as that chief magiſtrate will naturally wiſh tg 
ce religious worſhip, he muſt neceſſarily join hin 
te ſelf to ſome one or other of the twenty {i 
« Or would you have him go by alternate v 
ce to each of the ſets? Would you have himk 
cc to-day an Athanaſian, to-morrow an Arian, tha 
« a Socinian, then an Unitarian, and ſo on by n 
cc tation? He muſt then chuſe his ſect, andy 
te the ſect thus choſen he can but be partial.” (i 


theſe principles this writer infers the certain previ 


lence of the ſect to which the chief magiſtrate 
attached. 


But this apprehenſion of danger to the ſtate fron | 


the zeal of each ſectary employed in civil offi 
is either affected, or ridiculous. It is well kno 
that men who court ſuch offices, whatever be thel 
religion, have ſeldom much zeal for it. Or, 6 


Letter II, p. 9. 


- mittin 
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itting that they had, if all were employed alike, 
id in proportion to their numbers there would 
1 ays be the ſame overbalance of officers belong- 
| ng to the eſtabliſhed religion, which would be ſuf- 
ent to counteract the attempts of their brother 
officers of all the different ſects, eſpecially as theſe 
vould, of courſe, be divided among themſelves. | 


val 1; for example, there ſhould be an hundred 
a ficers belonging to the eſtabliſhed church, and ten, 
* or even twenty, of half a dozen different ſects; 


hat is it that could be apprehended from them? 
n fact, much leſs than now. Becauſe at preſent, 
|! Diſſenters have a principle of union among them- 
lves, in their common excluſion from civil offices, 
Which would not then exiſt. All would rather be 
iſpoſed to pay their court to the chief magiſtrate, 
Who had the power of diſpoſing of what he wiſhed 
o obtain, which would naturally give him a bias 
favour of his religion, viz. that of the ſtate. 
onſequently, the preſent ſyſtem is an impolitic 
dne, if the ſafety of the church be the object; and on 
his principle very many Diſſenters prefer their pre- 
Vt ſituation to that which they would be in aſter 
e repeal of the acts in queſtion. Admiſſion to 
fies at the nomination of the court would, they 
aturally ſay, diſpoſe them to favour the court, and 
decome leſs zealous as Diſſenters. 


SECTION 
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_ conſtitution, becauſe it conſiſts of /wvs parts, ink 
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SECTION IW. . 


r 


Of the 2 being Enemies to the cal. 


*HIS writer dwells e on the hackn 
argument of Diſſenters being enemies to he 


parably united, and the Diſſenters are the av 
enemies of one part of it. © It ſeems,” he fig 
© to have eſcaped your recollection that the g 
« yernment of this country is of a two-fold nam 
© civil and eccleſiaſtical. Now though You art 
c aſſuredly well affected to the civil, yet you u 
« tainly are diſſatisfied with the eccleſiaſtical gx 
« vernment. The very term by which you at ; 

* pleaſed to call yourſelves implies thus much. hu 
© Gentlemen, if you diſapprove of the ecclefaſtid 
* government, you do entertain principles ino 
« ſiſtent with the welfare of the preſent 'ghven- 
c ment. For its welfare depends upon this funds 
ce mental principle, that church and ftate 
c“ inſeparably united. You deny this, whit 
% apprehenſion is a rational doctrine.” 


If the welfare of the preſent governmet 1 
lutely requires that every thing belongin to K 
ſhould continue to be as it now 1s, eve rjon | 
who endeavours to procure any alteratgn, for 
the better or the worſe, is an enemy to 1t; and 


Letter I. p. 2. 


as 
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every law is a part of the conſtitution, and theſa 
vs may be arranged under a variety of different 

\cads, the conſtitution may be ſaid to conſiſt not of 
% only, but of many parts; ſo that a change in 
y law, as thoſe relating to the adminiſtration. of 
W.tice, the diſpoſal of property, the puniſhment of 
rimes, &c. may be ſaid to affect be conſtitution. 
Wt the clergy complain of any new law by which they 
e aggrieved, and call it a breach of the conſtitution, 
her claſſes of men, as phyfictans, lawyers, &c. have 
Wc ſame right to complain of any regulation by 
hich tbey ſhould be injured ; and may, with the 
ery ſame reaſons, ſay, that the conſtitution, or that 
Wart of it by which their rights are guarded, is vio- 
ted by the change. But the only queſtion to an 
nlightened ſtateſman is, whether a greater. good 
ould not reſult to the whole community from ſuch 
W change, or whether a greater number of perſons 

rould not be benefited, than injured by it. 


If, therefore, the eccleſiaſtical part of the conſti- 
Wution, by which a part of the community is bene- 
ted, be no improvement of the civil conſtitution, 
which all are equally intereſted ; and if it might 
altered for the advantage of the civil conſtitution, 
ne perſon who propoſes ſuch an alteration is no 
nemy, but a friend to his country. " 


For the church to put itſelf, as it is apt to do, upon 
level with the ſtate, or the whole of the civil con- 
titution of this country, is indeed moſt impertinent 
d abſurd, For the civil conflitution exiſted, and 

main- 
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maintained itſelf for ages, independently of » 


church, and long before the preſent eccleſiaſticy 
ſyſtem was thought of. Were not our anceſton i 
brave, and, for their circumſtances and times, a wlll 
governed people, even before they embraced chili 
tianity ? Did not the civil conſtitution continue wii 
improve itſelf while the church was catholic? Mu 
more cloſely was the church and ſtate united i 
thoſe times than they can be ſaid to be at preſM 
and yet a total change was made in the eceleſaſa 
ſyſtem by Henry VIII. without any change wh. 
ever in the civil conſtitution, which indeed continu 
the fame during the farther reformation by I 
ward VI. the reſtoration of popery under Quealif 
Mary, and the final overthrow of it by Queen Hl 
zabeth. 


A © xa »R Sd FA = _ FA td we 


To the writer of theſe letters the whole of ti 
hiſtory of England ſeems to be unknown, ſo that 
theſe facts, which appear upon the very face of 
wilt probably be new to him. I ſhall therein 
proceed to inform him farther, that Charles I. a. 
deavoured to ſubvert the civil part of the con 
tion, without altering the eccleſiaſtical part. © TM 
however, was overturned by the parliament; 
though the civil conſtitution was changed at il 
fame time, it was in a manner, and upon principks 
altogether independent of the change in the be 
rarchy. After the ſuppreſſion of kingly po 
there were many changes in the conſtitution of tl 
ſtate, without any change whatever in that of il 
church; and if Charles II. and his profligate go 
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had thought fit, they might have eſtabliſned the 
preſbyterian religion in England, as it now is in 
cotland, and the civil government would have re- 
mained the ſame.” Is not the civil conſtitution of 
WT Scotland very nearly the ſame with that of England? 

Have not the Engliſh and the Scots the fame king, 
and the ſame parliament ; and yet their eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitutions are totally different? How then is the 
one eſſential to the being, or the well being, of the 


other? 


It is, indeed, moſt impudent for the church, as it 
moſt commonly does, to put itſelf upon a par with 
the fate, as if it was one of the arms, one of the legs, 
or one of the eyes, of the ſame body; when it is 
rather a wart, or a wen, which is indeed part of the 
body (the ſame ſyſtem of blood-veſſels and nerves 
ſupplying both) but is nevertheleſs a mere excreſ- 
cence, and might with little pain, no riſque, and 
much advantage, be cut off from it. 


When the church thus places itſelf on a par with 
the ſtate, it puts me in mind of Swift's compariſon 
of the apples and the pieces of horſe dung ſwimming 
down the ſtream together, and the latter ſaying, how 
we apples fewim. They certainly do ſwim together, 
but the apples would be no loſers by the abſence of 
ſuch companions. 


| The hierarchy of this country has always operated 
in favour of the monarchical part of the conſtitution, 
and therefore tends to throw an undue ſhare of power 
into 


0 
+.4 


into the hands of the crown; and this muſt nec. 
farily be the caſe while men are governed dy N 
views of intereſt, and the king has the diſpoſil q 
thoſe preferments which the clergy covet. A m 
therefore, who is no friend to the hierarchy,'is on | 
fo much a greater friend to the republican part q 

the conſtitution, or the friend of general liberty, Wl 


Fn 
SECTION V. 


Of the Excluſion of Diſſenters from Civil offices by th 
Church on the Principle of Self-defence, 


T is aſſerted by this ſagacious writer®, thi 

ce where the public good requires it, the ci 
ie magiſtrate is bound in duty, and a regard fork 
te own conſervation, to prevent the propagation d 
« principles not conducive to his government; i 
&* which prevention he acts entirely on the allovel 
« principle of /e/f-defence. Upon this idea it is thit 
© the chief magiſtrate of this country with-hold 
* favours from all deſcriptions of perſons who av 
e a diſſent from the fundamental principles of thit 
c conſtitution by which he is bound to govern, il 
** with-holding which favours he acts not contra! 
< to right; he aſſumes no right which belongs nd 


Letter II, p. 6. 
cc properly 
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« properly to him; ſince he does no more than 
« prevent, not by puniſhment, but through diſcou- 
« ragement, the moſt lenient method poſſible, the 
« propagation of principles unfriendly to one part 
« of the conſtitution.” 


W But if this one part of the conſtitution ſhowld 
WW rove to be a weak, and apprehenſive one, the 
eſence of it may open a door to all perſecution. 
or this will always be more or lefs ſevere in propor- 
ion to the fears and apprehenſions of thoſe who are 
n power. And it is very poſſible that if a weak head 
pf this weak part of the conſtitution ſhould imagine 
t to be in real danger, he would, as he 1s bound to 
lefend it, not content himſelf with di/couragements 
nd negative puniſhments, when he thought that they 
ould not be fufficient, but would proceed to fome 
nore effectual ones, of a poſitive nature, ſuch as the 
Wuppreſſion of meeting houſes (if, indeed, that can 
Wc ſaid to be merely negative) the forbidding the 
publication of books, and even the acquiſition of 
ealth. For all theſe things give power, and all 
over in ſectaries may be ſaid to be dangerous to 
e eſtabliſhed church. There may be danger 
Wn the enjoyment of their liberty, and even of their 
Wc. All ſovereigns begin the moſt deſtructive 
octilities on the pretence of ſelf-defence. But with 
eſpect to the church, it ſhould firſt be conſidered 
hether it is worth guarding at ſo great an expence, 
at the expence of juſtice and humanity. Let the 
ate ſeriouſly conſider whether it cannot do without 
o very timid and implacable an ally. 

SECTION 


— ESR 
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SECTION VI. 


Of the Neceſſity of an Ecclefiaftical Eftabliſome, 


HE neceſſity of a church eftabliſhment is x 
| gued in theſe Letters from the idea of all pr 
fons wiſhing for the eſtabliſhment of their own mov 
of religion, and the chief magiſtrate, according 
wiſhing ; for the eſtabliſhment of his. 


ce Man,” ſays this ſyſtematical reaſoner“, * is ban 

© a religious creature. In every civilized nun 
seither a ſpiritual or idol deity has worſhip. Ma 
* will meet together to pay that worſhip. Supp 
< but twenty met for that purpoſe: how are they 
© proceed? Some form muſt be adopted. But wit 
« form? One ſuggeſts ſacrifice, another prayer, 
© third auſtere practices, a fourth ſinging ; and 
5e ſhort each will recommend his own fayount 
* mode. But at this rate all will be confuſion. A 

length then the caſe will require that all ſhoull 
. © acquieſce in one form, ſuggeſted by ſome pen 
ce who has influence over the reſt. In this afſembi 
* of but twenty perſons may be ſeen the origin 
* church eſtabliſhment, and the neceſſity for ſud 
* eſtabliſhment.” 


* Letter IT. p. 7. 
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Certainly, a cauſe muſt be defended at any rate 
require ſuch arguments as theſe. All the ne- 
pr this eſtabliſhment, it ſeems, is to prevent 

bon. But where would be the confuſion if theſe 
enty people ſhould go quietly to their own homes, 
deach of them worſhip God in his own way; or 
any of them ſhould not chuſe to have any wor- 
ip at all? On the principle of this writer the civil 
agiſtrate might fancy himſelf to be under a ne- 
ity of eſtabliſhing his own ſyſtem of medicine, 
of philoſophy ; becauſe all men are as much led 
nature to form opinions on zheſe ſubjects, as on 
at of religion; and we ſee that they think as dif- 
Wrently about them. But might not every man 
Worſhip his own God, and employ his own, prieſt, 
W miniſter, as well as follow his own notions in 
edicine, and employ his own phyſician, without 
Witurbing others, or creating any confuſion that 
duld call for the interference of the civil magiſtrate ? 


If nothing was depending but religious opinions, or 
ligious practices, the peace of ſociety (which is the 
ly concern of the civil magiſtrate) would no more 
n. endangered by differences on this account, than 
dodany other ſubject of ſpeculation, If there were 
pein emoluments to contend for, no cauſe of diſturbance 
nud exiſt; fo that all the danger ariſes from cir- 
* mſtances of the magiſtrate's own creating. If he 
ther favoured any particular ſect, nor oppreſſed 
y, they would neither diſturb one another, nor 
terfere with him. 
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there is not the leaſt proſpect of any iH 
' whatever ariſing from this'circumiſtante. - Say | 


more than a century, might have tauglt u 
dom. But where intereſt is concerned, recaxt 


ſtate groans under a heavy burden, moſt ut 


embarraſſment; throwing a bone of content 
a real cauſe of diſturbance, among perſom 

would otherwiſe be very quiet, and "gin WY 
no trouble. Let the civil magiſtrate only leave 
man to provide for himſelf in matters of fei 


At this day all religions are tegarded dich nd 
eye by the civil government of North A 


an example as this, which we have been vi 


example are equally loſt upon us. At en 
laid in the form of lines, merely to create "i 


he does with reſpect to medicine, and they wi 
more grudge to pay their own miniſters, thut 
do their own phyſicians; and the ſtate will bel 
expence about it. But nations, having bern 
uſed to this inconvenient ſyſtem, come at lengl 
fancy that they cannot do without it, or ſome 
of the ſame nature. In the ſame manner, if 
had been always uſed to walk on ſtilts, or vic 
help of crutches, they might never have tho 
any thing but of the choice of different kind 
ſtilts, or crutches, without ever imagining that 
might walk much better without either. 


To aſſiſt this writer's apprehenſion I ſhallg 
him, and our readers, another example which, be 
plainer, he may perhaps underſtand better than 
preceding. Whether man be naturally and n 
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— creature, as he calls him, or not, 
ionably an eating creature. For, with 
* religion, men muſt eat; and being withal 
aal creatures, they like to eat in company. 
ence chen, our author might ſay, the neceſſity 
{ ſome eftabliſhed. ſyſtam. F eating, viz. eating the 
ame things, and at the ſame times. For what 
onfulion would atiſe; if, while ſome were cla 
wk norous for beef, ſome for mutton, and others for 
AS ork, there ſhould be no rule by which; their diſ- 
Wordant claims ſhould be decided? Let the chief 
agiſtrate, therefore, conſulting, if he think pro- 
er, the taſte of the majority, as well: as his own, 
etermine what they ſhall all eat, and. ben:“ 
h is the argument of this advocate for cſtabliſh- 
nts. | 


n the other hand a Diſſenter would ſay, Pray, 
dir, is it not much better to leave every man to 
is own natural liberty in this buſineſs of eating, 
o cook his own dinner, and to eat what he 
leaſes, and when he pleaſes, either alone, or 
vith thoſe who, of their own accord, may chuſe 
o eat with him? Will not the inconvenience 
riling from compulſion (many perſons being ob- 
ech to eat what does not agree with them or 
vhen they are not diſpoſed to eat at all, and others 
uffering from waiting too long, &c.) be a greater 
vil than any that can ariſe from their difference 
df opinion or practiſe on the ſubject? ꝰ 


Now, as little inconvenience would ariſe from 
n being ſuffered to follow their own notions in 
religion, 
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religion, as in the buſineſs of eating. If from 
beginning they had been left to themſelves," and 
civil magiſtrate had never ſaid any thing to ten 
the ſubject, they would no more have diſturbed 
another about their religion, than about their ex 
Or if they had been fo quarrelſomely dia 
would it not be eaſy for the civil magiſtrate toil 
the peace among them, without conſidering i 
ſubject of religion, but only the natural right 
every man has to do whatever he pleaſes, pron 
he give no diſturbance to others, and the un 
right that he alſo has to a proper ſatisfactia 
whatever he ſuffers in conſequence of fuch 
turbance. | 


SECTION VII. 
Of the State of Ireland with reſpect to the 77 U 


S the teſt act has been repealed in Ireland, tog 

not in England, this writer has found hum 
obliged to take ſome notice of this circumſtancy 
apparently unfavourable to his argument; and i 
light in which he pleaſes to view it is not a lit 
curious. But what has been done muſt be defend 


© With regard to Ireland,” ſays he*, © As n 


Letter I. ſee Note p. 33. g 
« Catholi 


Catholics have a majority of ſix to one over the 
Proteſtants, it is the intereſt of all Proteſtants to 
unite in one ern cauſe 9 chem. * 


We ſee, Au hn Diſſenters kinds no Wes to 
ec from this avowedly ſelfiſh eſtabliſnment, till 
e to be its intereſt to avail itſelf of their aid, againſt 
mme common enemy. Time was, however, when 
e church of England did ftand in need of the 
igenters. In the time of king James this church, 
| hich had cruelly perſecuted the Diſſenters during 
Ctiog veral long reigns, finding itſelf in real danger, did 
ook to the Diſſenters for help, and found generous 
nd effectual aſſiſtance from them. But when the 
langer was over, what did they receive in return ? 
All that king William himſelf, who was with reaſon 
he friend of Diſſenters, could procure for them, | 
sa a ſcanty toleration, which was oppoſed. by the ; 
ſhops, and all the high anch Parey. 6 1 


This church of England might, 8 one 
vould think, do ſome good to others, eſpecially thoſe 
who had ſhewn themſelves its friends in time of 
langer, provided only ſhe received no harm from it, 
hough ſhe ſhould not receive any poſitive: advan- 
age. Now what harm has the favour ſhe has 
ewn the Diſſenters in Ireland done to herſelf ? Is 
* ther the church, or the ſtate, the worſe for it; 
nough much more danger was to be apprehended 
rom any indulgence ſhewn to Diſſenters in Ire- 
land, than to thoſe in England, becauſe they are 
much more numerous in Ireland in proportion to 
the 
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the tal tl church of England, dnl, 


preſſion. This writer, however, like all othetz wi | 


are in this country. I beheve: they ate c 
more numerous of the two, and yet by ſorne dun 
or other, per fas vel nefas, the church of Eng 
remains tho eſtabliſned religion of that chu 
though: its adherents are our uur bered bo 
— aagkes 2121117 abit 
1002 
„In fuch aſiniation as! this; the church of Kayla 
cannot pretend to maintain itſelf on the principled 
Juſtice, or equity, but andy on that of forcÞ.ahd q 


write on general principles, without thinking om 
ticular fac7s, defends eccleſiaſtical eſtahliſhmemt 
as the method of ſupporting the religion of ie 
mejarity.' of any people, as well as that of the 
2iftrete. But in this caſe the eſtabliſned rein 
that of the magiſtrate only, and of the minority. þ 

not this then in matters of religion a perfect troll 
the whole ſtate being compelled to maintain tl 
religion of a few, out of the public funds, win: 
ſhould be applied to ſame general benefit. . 
probable that in Ireland the members of the chudi 
of England are not more than one in ten of alli 
inhabitants; ſo that the nine are compelled ta ſi 
port the religion of the tenth man, beſides being f 
the expence of ſupporting their own. This ſtated 
things being perfectly ſingular, nothing of the kind 
exiſting in any other part of the world, is certaili 
moſt unnatural, and ſo much in the face of =. 


Letter II. p. 10. 
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ceney and common ſenſe; that, futely it cunmot be 
ontinued long. The ſenſe and ſpirit of mankind 
oſt te volt at it. A ſerious rernonſtrunee from tlint 
ation would, no doubt, daes relief from ſolma- 
ifeſt a ener n e 1229 bad een 
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ne Polity of the Church of England wit Rept 
the 3 1415 


F experierite could: teach Wi writes end- about. 
vocates for his church, any thing, » they might 
Wnake themſelves very eaſy about the conſequences 
f granting ſuch a favour (if it be right to call ta 
avour) as the Diſſenters are now ſoliciting. To ſay 
othing of the toleration act, from which the church 
readed ſo much, and ſuffered ſo little ; when the 
liſſenting miniſters applied to be relieved from the 
obligation which that act of toleration leſt them 
nder, to ſubſcribe the greater part of tie articles 
df the church of England, the friends of that church 
ook the very ſame alarm that they now do; and 
ad it not happened that the court was at that time 
iſpoſed to grant ſome favour to the catholics, and 
ound that they could not decently do it without 
ranting ſomething to the Proteſtant Diſſenters alſo, 
we 
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wie ſhould not have obtained even that. ' The 
niſtry, however, thinking it politic to grant n the 
fayour, the biſhops and the clergy acceded of cou 
and then the ſame thing that in one ſeſſion of q 
liament had been violently exclaimed  againſ}, x 
highly improper, and dangerous both to church uf 
ſtate, became at once a matter of indifference, af 
perfectly reaſonable, and as ſuch it was then readh 


granted. 


Now, has the ſtate, or the church, found a 
reaſon to repent of their conduct? It ſoon appem 
that their apprehenſions of danger had no founds 
tion. The advocates for the eſtabliſhment ham; 
found their fears to have been vain on that occiſa 
might ſuſpect them to be ſo now. Nay, if ii 
were not blind to their own intereſt, they migitꝶt 
that their church would ſtand even firmer after th 
repeal of the acts by which we are aggrieved, tha 
does now; becauſe it will then have fewer enemis 
and yet all its emoluments would ſtill be its own 
cluſive property, as much as they are at- preſent, 


This is not, in reality, a conteſt between dt 
Diffenters and the church of England, but betit 
the Diſſenters and the moderate churchmen on of 
fide, and thoſe who are called high churchmen on it 
other, perſons who, from mere bigotry, and a bin 
inveterate antipathy, which is a diſgrace- to Ml 
pretending to reaſon or religion, wiſh at all ee 
to keep the Diſſenters as low as poſſible ; who, i 


was in their power, would even now repeal ev 
la 
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y that has been made in their favour, and ſub- 
& them to the enormous fines and dreadful im- 
riſonments to which they were fubject in the reigns 
f their darling family the Stuarts. At this ſpirit 
e true friends of the eſtabliſhment are as much 
wcked as the Diſſenters themſelves, and they feel 
emſelves diſgraced by ſuch aſſociates. For 
ough they all claſs together as churchmen, they are 
ore oppoſite to one another than churchmen in 
neral and Diſſenters. 


Now, if men were not blinded by paſſion, they 
ould ſez that the church is much ſafer under the 
dnduCt of moderate churchmen, who are diſpoſed 
grant the Diſſenters every reaſonable indulgence, 
an under that of the high-churchmen, who envy 
em every thing. For while men are kept in good 
mour, they are naturally diſpoſed to be eaſy under 
y government, though they ſhould nor altogether 
prove of it; but oppreſſion leads men to examine 
to the foundation of government. Conſtant irri- 
tion makes men quick-ſighted to diſcover every 


da ſenſe of theſe, together with that of their own 
juries, enables them at length to find their redreſs, 
d perhaps by the overthrow of the government 
gainſt which they were not originally diſpoſed to 


volt, In fact, therefore, the preſent conteſt is ſo 
ar from being between the Diſſenters and the 


hurch of England, that it is between the friends 
nd the enemies of that church, 


F. It 


efect in the ſyſtem by which they are aggrieved ; 
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It certainly behoves ſuch a government as 
of the church "of England (the foundations of whi 
are ſo very inſecure) to adopt this moderate y 
wiſe policy. Otherwiſe, inſtead of complainin 
this or that particular grievance from the eſtabli 
ment, we may promote an enquiry into the nay 
and uſes of church eſtabliſpments in general; and tie 
uſes, which is all that can recommend them of t04 
wiſe nation, are of ſo doubtful a nature, that Iq 
not think it is for the intereſt of the church to ij 
them made the ſubject of much diſcuſſion, Fug 
et ab hoſte doceri. 


H 


os 


It will not much diſpleaſe the writer of this pie 
if the Diſſenters ſhould not obtain their pr 
petition. He is even aſhamed that they hu 
demeaned themſelves by aſking ſo little; that tg 
have not done themſelves the credit to ſtate ali 
grievances, and, in conjunction with the Catholg 
and all who are equally oppreſſed by the penal lan 
boldly demanded al] their rights as men and Englil 
This is what the Proteſtants in France have nl 
done, and that with univerſal approbation a 
ſucceſs. If we be refuſed, I truſt that, like i 
old Sybil, we ſhall (now that we are more united 
and more ſenſible of the reproachful ſituation! 
which we have been ſo long held) riſe in our & 
mands on a future occaſion. And the longer a 
juſt rights are with-held from us, the more, we i 
be confident, we ſhall obtain in the end. 
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